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FROM: APE BULLETIN Number 20 Jamxary 1969 

THE GRADUATE RECORD EXAMINATION: A MINORITY STATEMENT 

AND A PREDICTION 

By Randolph H, Hudson, Central State University 

ADE members attending the December MLA Convention were invited to a session concerned 
primarily with the use of the Graduate Record Examination in screening applicants to 
graduate programs. The argument was that as more and more students apply to more and 
more graduate schools, screening procedures will by necessity be simplified, and the 
GRE will be increasingly widely used and trusted. The second half of the argument 
was designed to allay the misgivings of those of us who are uneasy about such a develop- 
ment. I, for one, left the Georgian Bal].room of New York’s Americana Hotel convinced 
more by the first half of the pitch than the second. The sudden death of Professor 
Bradford Booth prevented the delivery of his paper, but it was distributed in written 
form. Professor Booth had prepared a convincing account of the obvious high purpose, 
intelligence, and goodwill that go into making up the Literature section of the GRE. 

His paper carries the expected disclaimer: "Now let me say at once . . . that I have 

never encountered any committee member or anybody at ETS who considered that the test 
offered to admissions officers anything but valuable supplementary information. It is 
obviously not a substitute for a course record extending over four years." In Professor 
Booth's own department, however, this disclaimer appears to have been disclaimed, for 
we later read, "I can report that at UCLA we do not accept for graduate admission in 
English any student who scores on the GRE lower than the 70th percentile, unless the 
other evidence of superior promise is overwhelming." 

From this paper we learn that the test through multiple-choice questions covers Literary 
Analysis (55%) and Literary Background (45%), with sub-categories maintaining an appro- 
priate balance between various periods of English and American literature. A question 
from the floor asked whether test results could show the breakdown of scores by Literary 
Analysis and Literary Background and by the other sub-categories, but the answer was 
that the small number of questions in individual categories makes the scores in these 
areas unreliable. The final score, then, is the summation of several components, each 
of which is, in itself, statistically unreliable. One might argue that just as every 
cell in the human body carries the full genetic register of the larger organism, so, 
too, can a single strong sentence offer valid evidence of the writer's mind in a way 
that no accumulation of multiple-choice answers can. The multiple-choice test assumes 
that the important question is what is the right answer; whereas the real question is 
why is one of the answers superior to the others? 

Is the final score a valid indication of appropriate admissions criteria? One notices 
immediately that a student attempting to transfer into English from another field would 
be at a great disadvantage when competing against applicants who had been plugging along 
toward their English Ph.D.'s since their freshman years, and since superior work in, 
say, philosophy, is hardly "overwhelming" evidence of superior work in English, such 
applicants are presumably to be rejected by departments which follow Professor Booth's 
advice about maintaining a high cut-off point. One can argue, then, that as it is now 
written, scored, and employed, the test thus systematically eliminates those students 
who could bring to their graduate work the excitement of discovering a new field, and 
bring to the profession the findings of related areas of study. 

Dr. Gustave Arlt spoke for the academic people who represent us to the ETS. He talked 
at some length about the problem of testing for "maturity" — suggesting that, as I under- 
stood his argument, the long period required by the average student in English (9.1 years) 
to complete his doctorate contrasted to the shorter time required by young scientists 
(5.4 years for chemists) shows that students entering the humanities are often less 
mature than their professionally oriented scientific colleagues. Students enter the 
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humanities because of tiie. 



xuiiLJTi tu rtiaii -ilueiy and think widely; students entering 
scientific fields knos wuai «nc tu what they want to be, and how to get 

there. Dr. Arlt is woriu-nt rmarx tne ray when the GRE can discourage from graduat 
training those students in w.tzh insufficient "maturity to match the pro- 

fessional pace of 

It is hardly just to blame Kt.mtenie far tnaae abviois academic and economic pressures 
that make completion of oucxtCTtei inneceasariiy alow. Indeed, departments which have 
made efforts to tidy up tnt_r ira^tias have generally found that, mature or no , 

students can complete tneix xtaaertariana an time. But a more fundamental criticism 
can be made. If "inmaturirv" ^ ta le icrrihuted to those students who read for the 
pleaLre or interest inixereni -t -lu aicneri^ce at the expense of clearly defined pro- 
fessional purposes, ttien b test witin excludes "immature" students from 

grams excludes those very stmteits wna arahahly belong in it— students whose enthusiasms 
range widely, ann from wiuHit nimiieta waJLl zsx those who produce significant syntheses 
of human expression aiui e xper lente.. 

John Winterbottom, repreaentinp tuncluded the program. He convinced that there 

is little financial profit ix tin xud what money is left over is put back into 

research. He convinced us that sreremt A t people have considerable control over basic 
decisions relevant to the T.-Rartni.. '^interhottom left us with a prediction: related 

academic and economic presamaes «tll force graduate admissions officers to rely more 
and more widely on the GHL. 



Mr. Winterbottom is pmhahly 
his argument. A graduate 



; ane who accepts his assumptions may extend 

dsHands a score of the 75th percentile 



is bv definition, more selexcrbse thsEn one which d eman ds a mere 60th percentile, and 
tte Trrr:«^ larger nuiAer of prcfessio^ly ^itxous 

applicants and thus be able tr ma»Ttna±ir its standardsT-maintain them until another de- 
partment demands a score anocw® ne fich pe r r en t rile and thus proves itself even more 
selective. And such *cll *rsEt: certainly affect undergraduate instruction, 

which will become i -n rTy» y riLTmaljy geared to eventual success in the GEE. I was 
surely not the only -mpmhfrr rd ±he nidieaica who,, while ru nn i n g my eye over^^the typ^ 
of GRE questions 1 i ix IhudsEffinr Boothia paper,, wandered how I could tighten my 
own prograia, thus to put my fltutsgnta in prafeaeionally advantageous positions. Nor^ 
was I the only vtembgr of the atnrtgnra who jutted down the address (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, few which E was invited to obtain sample questions. 

Mr. WinterbottiM disclaiiEn srsy tn see programs adjust to the test, just as 

Alfred Nobel once assnaed only xeaststane uses uf dynamite. 

And now my own prediction, *riiinri srailvea Era* the implications drawn from Mr. Winterbottom s 
talk. Yes, the HfE will cime tt ie ixEreasingly tightly used and the type of correct- 
incorrect responses sriiirh it rtaantis will increasingly come to define and control under- 
graduate and graduate instriintinn tr. rfvT gTt sh> Large departmients , as Mr. Winterbottom 
suggests, will use the teat herauE at its simplicity; sm all depar tracts (which don t 
need the test because they b ea x ee tie: netEunnel to do a more thorough job of screening 
applicants) will use the tc up with the large departments. And at the same 

time, an opposite reaction wnll irmur.. Some chairmen, uneasy before the prospect of 
measuring abilities fay Kta iii ls 7 u r: . rwHf . ts^rs,. given nationally without provision for a 
student to stress what he^ sbss mast attractive in himself, will develop pro- 

grams that avoid the vsory lypst xE onntraL t h a t the (SE encourages, piey will accept 
students who are not alt^dy jc : nTa£ a= FrnTrffIs in conventional En gl ish literature (students 
who, instead, wy he playwrl ^ i ttB ,, air :^ydivers) , and they will seek students who are 
’'immature'* in the ^=^prrme! ■tijHt rreffit w cte X y and talk enthusiastically about lots o 

ideas at once. They will tn deal honestly with the paradoxical problem of 

training students pr*"* TrnaTly • snx at the same time not superimposihg such limits 
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rani that large 



on this professionalise that tne sruneitir *: 
understanding that underlxes genuxiu ten nicunn= ta r .•anniJ-eag . 

_ — — marx a j a-TJTCTarrr T ri»rt resting of success. 

Just as some freshman composxtxor. pToprass wxr^ 

some undergraduate programs wxll poxni ^ ^reas of inquiry 

hope that students who have^^n^vei. ^^r,«~,»rTTr.g aragrams irrelevant 

will by their own success ne«mstrans incr^^Ly control 

to that system of formal, s t annarr zei na^ iiroti- -is* ng 

the profession. 
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